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But  if  we,  with  s[)ririg-clays  mellow, 

Wake  to  wofiil  wrecks  of  change, 

And  the  sparrow’s  ritornello 
Scaling  still  its  old  sweet  range ; 

Can  we  do  a better  thing 

Than,  with  him,  still  build  and  sing  ? 

O,  my  sparrow,  thou  dost  breed 
Thought  in  me  beyond  all  telling ; 

Shootest  through  me  sunlight,  seed. 

And  fruitful  blessing,  with  that  welling 
Ripple  of  ecstatic  rest. 

Gurgling  ever  from  thy  breast ! 

And  thy  breathing,  breeze-like,  stirs 
In  my  veins  a genial  flood. 

Such  as  through  the  sapwood  spurs. 
Swells  and  shapes  the  pointed  bud 
Of  the  lilac  ; and  besets 
The  hollows  thick  with  violets. 

Yet  I know  not  any  charm 

That  can  make  the  fleeting  time 

Of  thy  sylvan,  faint  alarm 

Suit  itself  to  this  rough  rhyme  : 

Still  my  ruder  rhythmic  word 
Stifles  thy  rare  strain,  dear  bird. 

And,  however  thou  hast  wrought 
This  wild  joy  on  heart  and  brain. 

It  is  better  left  untaught. 

Take  thou  up  the  song  again  : 

There  is  nothing  sad  afloat 
On  the  tide  that  swells  thy  throat. 


While  the  fate  and  future  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  no  wise  depends  upon  the  senti- 
ments of  Abraham  Lincoln,  yet  the  life  and 
character  of  this  remarkable  man  belong  to  the 
public,  to  tell  for  evil  or  for  good  on  coming 
generations  ; and  as  the  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  impute  to  him  the  vilest  sentiments, 
even  to  his  dying  day,  it  is  fitting  and  just  that 
the  weakness  and  infidelity  charged  upon  his 
later  life  should  not  go  down  unchallenged  to 
posterity.  The  latest  biography  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, published  under  the  name  of  Col.  W.  H. 
Lainon,  but  with  the  large  co-operation  of  Mr. 
AV.  H.  Herndon,  concerns  itself  with  the  en- 
deavor to  establish  certain  allegations  injuri- 
ous to  the  good  name  of  that  illustrious  man, 
whose  tragic  and  untimely  death  has  conse- 
crated his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  a grateful 
nation.  Two  charges  in  this  biography  are 
worthy  of  especial  notice  and  disproof, — the 
charge  that  he  was  born  a bastard,  and  the 
that  he  died  an  infidel.  Mr.  I.amon 


* The  accompanying  article  was  originally  prepared 
by  its  author  (the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Springfield,  Illinois),  as  a lecture,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  given  in  that  form  to  various  audiences. 
At  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  Scribner’s  Month- 
ly, to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  testimony  contained  in 
the  lecture  was  of  permanent  value,  it  is  here  presented 
with  slight  alterations,  and  with  no  departure  from 
the  rhetorical  style  which  was  determined  by  its  ori- 
ginal purpose. 
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begins  his  pleasing  task  by  raising  dark  and 
unfounded  insinuations  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  his  hero,  and  then  occupies  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  pages  with  evidence  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a confirmed  infidel, 
and  died  i)laying  a ‘‘  sharp  game  on  the  Chris- 
tian community  : ” that,  in  his  “ morbid  ambi- 
tion for  popularity,"  he  would  say  good  Lord 
or  good  Devil,  “adjusting  his  religious  senti- 
ments to  his  political  interests."  In  meeting 
these  insinuations  and  charges  I shall  neces- 
sarily have  recourse  to  political  documents  and 
papers,  but  it  shall  not  be  my  aim  to  parade 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  political  opinions,  further  than 
to  eliminate  from  his  writings  and  speeches 
his  religious  sentiments. 

As  to  the  ungracious  insinuation  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not  the  child  of  lawful  wedlock, 
I have  only  to  say  that  it  is  an  insinuation 
unsupported  by  a shadow  of  justifiable  evi- 
dence. The  only  thing  on  which  Mr.  Lam  on 
bases  the  insinuation  is,  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  any  record  of  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  parents.  Just  as  if  it  would 
be  any  evidence  against  the  fact  of  their 
marriage  if  no  record  could  be  found.  If 
every  man  in  this  country  is  to  be  considered 
as  illegitimate  who  cannot  produce  his  pa- 
rents’ certificate  of  marriage,  or  find  a record 
of  it  in  a family  Bible  anywhere,  there  will 
be  a good  many  very  respectable  people  in 
the  same  category  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  Such 
an  insinuation  might  be  raised  with  as  much 
plausibility  in  the  case  of  multitudes  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  country.  It  is  a ques- 
tionable act  of  friendship  thus  to  rake  “ the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,”  and 
upon  such  slender  evidence  raise  an  insinua- 
tion so  unfounded.  But  I am  prepared  to 
show  that  if  Mr.  Lamon  has  found  no  record 
of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  parents,  it 
is  simp^-beqause  he  h^CTpDt  exi«nded  his  re- 
Vs  ■^  mis  ^fection  as  he 

has  in  some  others.  It  appeaVs  that  there  is 
a well-authenticated  record  of  the  marriage  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  and,  in 
the  same  connection,  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Sarah  Lincoln.  Hearing  that 
the  Hon.  J.  C.  Black,  of  Champaign,  111.,  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  had 
in  his  possession  several  papers,  given  to 
him  soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death  by  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  among  them  a 
leaf  from  the  family  Bible  containing  the 
record  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  pa- 
rents, I at  once  telegraphed  to  him  in  re- 
lation to  this  record,  and  have  in  my  pos- 
session the  following  letter,  which  will  explain 
itself : — 


Champaign,  III.,  Jan.  8th,  1873. 

J.  A.  Reed  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  telegram  of  the  7th  readied  me 
this  A.M.  In  reply  permit  me  to  say  that  I was  in 
possession  of  the  leaf  of  which  you  speak,  and  which 
contained  the  record  of  the  marriage  of  Thos.  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Sarah  Lincoln.  The  leaf  is  very  old,  and  is  the' 
last  page  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  was  given  to  me,  with 
certificate  of  genuineness,  by  Dennis  F.  Hanks  in 
1866.  I have  sent  both  record  and  certificate  to  Wm. 
P. Black,  Att’y  at  law,  131  Laselle street,  Chicago,  111., 
and  duly  by  him  delivered  to  the  Illinois  Historical 
Association.  Hon.  I.  N.  Arnold  called  on  my 
brother  and  obtained  the  originals  for  use  in  a revised 
edition  of  his  life  of  Lincoln,  and  I understand  that 
since  then  they  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Robt. 
Lincoln,  Esq.,  where  they  were  when  I last  heard  from 
theno.  Hoping  that  what  I have  written  may  be  of 
some  use,  I remain  very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Black. 

Presuming  that  the  first  of  Col.  Lamon’s 
libels  upon  Mr.  Lincoln’s  memory  is  thus 
sufficiently  disposed  of,  I proceed  to  consider 
the  charges  against  his  religious  life  and  char- 
acter. The  best  refutation  of  these  charges 
lies  on  the  pages  of  the  book  in  which  they 
are  advanced.  However  skeptical  Mr.  Lin- 
coln may  have  been  in  his  earlier  life,  Mr. 
Lamon  persists  in  asserting  and  attempting 
to  prove  that  he  continued  a confirmed  skep- 
tic to  the  last : that  he  was  an  unbeliever  in 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  died 
an  infidel ; that,  while  “ he  was  by  no 
means  free  from  a kind  of  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, he  rejected  the  great  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity as  wanting  the  support  of  authentic 
evidence  ;’’  that,  “during  all  the  time  of  his 
residence  at  Springfield  and  in  Washington, 
he  never  let  fall  from  his  lips  an  expression 
which  remotely  implied  the  slightest  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Sav- 
iour of  men  ; ’’  that  “ he  was  at  all  times  an  in- 
fidel." From  twenty-five  to  thirty  pages  of  ev- 
idence is  produced  in  proof  of  this  allegation. 

But  all  this  positive  statement  as  to  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  persistent  and  final  infidelity  is 
contradicted  by  the  admissions  of  the  book 
itself.  It  is  admitted  that  there  did  come  a 
time  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  at  Springfield 
when  he  began  to  affiliate  with  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  to  give  his  personal  presence  and 
support  to  the  church.  It  is  admitted  that 
he  did  so  plausibly  identify  himself  Avith  the 
Christian  community  that  “his  Ncav  Salem 
associates  and  the  aggressive  deists  with 
whom  he  originally  united  at  Springfield 
gradually  dispersed  and  fell  away  from  his 
side."  Here  is  the  fact,  openly  and  squarely 
stated  by  Mr.  Lamon,  that  Mr.  Lincoln, 
even  while  at  Springfield,  did  make  such 
a change  in  his  sentiments  and  bearing  to- 
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ward  the  Christian  coinimmity,  tliat  “the 
aggressive  deists  and  infidels  with  whom  he 
originally  united  gradually  dispersed  and  fell 
away  from  his  side.”  He  no  sooner  turned 
away  from  them  in  sentiment  than  they 
turned  away  from  him  in  fact. 

But  how  does  the  biographer  attempt  to 
explain  this  ? How  does  he  account  for  this 
admitted  and  observable  change  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s life,  that  relieved  him  of  the  presence 
of  so  much  aggressive  deistical  com[jany  ? 
Why,  by  means  of  an  explanation  that  kills  the 
accusation  itself — an  explanation  that  fastens 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln  the  very  charge  of  hy- 
pocrisy against  which  he  professes  to  defend 
him.  He  accounts  for  this  admitted  and  ob- 
servable change  in  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln towards  the  Christian  community,  not  by 
supposing  that  there  was  any  sincerity  about 
it,  but  by  affirming  that  he  was  trying  “to 
play  a sharp  game  on  the  Christians  of  Spring- 
field  ! ” It  was  because  “ he  was  a wily  poli- 
tician, and  did  not  disdain  to  regulate  his 
religious  manifestations  with  reference  to 
his  political  interests  : ” and  because,  “ seeing 
the  immense  and  augmenting  power  of  the 
churches,  he  aspired  to  lead  the  religious 
community,  foreseeing  that  in  order  to 
his  political  success  he  must  not  appear  an 
enemy  within  their  gates.”  And  yet,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Col.  Lamon,  he  was  an  enemy 
all  the  while  at  heart ; and  while  attending 
church,  and  supporting  the  Gospel,  and  mak- 
ing Sabbath-school  speeches,  and  speeches 
before  the  Bible  Society,  he  was  at  heart  a 
disbeliever  of  the  truth  and  an  antagonist 
of  the  cause  which  he  professed  to  be  sup- 
porting. In  other  words,  he  was  all  these 
years  playing  the  arrant  hypocrite  ; deceiving 
the  Christian  community  and  wheedling  it  for 
political  purposes ; playing  the  role  of  a 
gospel  hearer  in  the  sanctuary,  and  a hail 
fellow  well  met  with  profane  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort  in  the  private  sanctum  of  infidelity 
or  “aggressive  deism.” 

Strangely  enough,  however,  Col.  Lamon 
and  his  companion  in  authorship  not  only 
praise  Mr.  Lincoln’s  greatness,  but  laud  his 
singular  conscientiousness  and  integrity  of 
motive  almost  to  perfection.  Says  Mr.  Hern- 
don, “ He  was  justly  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion, Honest  Abe  ; ” “ honesty  was  his  pole 
star ; conscience,  the  faculty  that  loves  the 
just  and  the  right,  was  the  second  great  qual- 
ity and  forte  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character.” 
“He  had  a deep,  broad,  living  conscience. 
His  great  reason  told  him  what  was  true  and 
good,  right  and  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  and  his 
conscience  echoed  back  the  decision,  and  it 


was  from  this  point  he  spoke  and  wove  his 
character  and  fame  among  us.  His  con- 
science ruled  his  heart.”  (See  Herndon’s 
letter  in  Carpenter’s  lAfe  of  lAncoln.) 

In  confirmation  of  this,  Mr.  Lamon  goes 
on  to  show  that  Mr.  Lincoln  scorned  every- 
thing like  hypocrisy  or  deceit.  In  fact  he' 
makes  his  hero  to  be  such  a paragon  of  hon- 
esty and  conscious  integrity  of  motive  that 
he  would  not  undertake  to  plead  a bad  cause 
before  a jury  if  he  could  possibly  shift  the 
responsibility  over  on  to  some  other  lawyer, 
whose  conscience  was  not  quite  so  tender. 
He  brings  in  the  testimony  of  a most  repu- 
table lawyer  of  another  place  in  confirmation 
of  this,  who  states  : “ That  for  a man  who  was 
for  a quarter  of  a century  both  a lawyer  and 
a politician,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  honest 
man  I ever  knew.  He  was  not  only  morally 
honest  but  intellectually  so.  tie  could  not 
reason  falsely ; if  he  attempted  it  he  failed. 
In  politics  he  never  would  try  to  mislead. 
At  the  bar,  when  he  thought  he  was  wrong, 
he  was  the  weakest  lawyer  I ever  saw.”  “ In 
a closely  contested  case  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  proved  an  account  for  a client,  who  Avas, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  a very  slippery  felloAV, 
the  opposing  attorney  aftenvard  proved  a 
receipt  clearly  covering  the  entire  case.  By 
the  time  he  was  through  Mr.  Lincoln  Avas 
missing.  The  court  sent  for  him  to  the  hotel. 

‘ Tell  the  judge,’  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ‘ that  I 
can’t  come  ; my  hands  are  dirty  and  I came 
over  to  clean  them.’  ” 

Page  after  page  is  thus  taken  to  show 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  singular  conscientiousness 
and  honesty,  his  incapability  of  h}q)ocrisy  or 
deceit,  as  a lawyer,  a politician  and  a gentle- 
man. And  yet  these  consistent  biographers 
go  back  on  all  this  testimony  of  their  OAvn 
mouths  Avhen  they  come  to  explain  the  ad- 
mitted chai>ge  in  his  ‘ life,  when  he  began  to 
lean  toward  the  church,  and  the  “aggressive- 
deists”  parted  company  with  him.  Then 
they  find  it  convenient  to  call  him  a “wily 
politician,”  Avho.  is  “playing  a sharp 'game 
Avith  the  Christians ; ” “ the  cautious  pre- 
tender who  does  not  disdain  to  regulate 
his  religious  manifestations  Avith  reference  to 
his  political  interests.”  They  saddle  upon 
him  the  vilest  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  and 
make  him  “ act  the  liar’s  part,”  in  order  to 
send  him  doAvn  to  posterity  an  infidel.  On 
one  page  they  reason  that  J\Ir.  Lincoln 
could  not  have  made  any  such  admissions  of 
his  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  as  have 
been  maintained,  as  such  admissions  Avould 
be  conti'ary  to  his  Avell-knoAvn  character ; on 
the  next  page  they  affirm  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
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could  not  act  the  hypocrite ; and  on  a third 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  him  the 
very  grossest  duplicity,  in  their  zeal  to  fasten 
on  him  the  charge  of  permanent  skepticism. 
They  go  back  on  their  own  logic,  eat  their 
own  argument,  and  give  the  lie  to  the  very 
charge  they  are  laboring  with  such  consider- 
able pains  to  establish. 

The  book,  therefore,  I repeat,  bears  on 
its  own  pages  the  best  refutation  of  the 
charge  it  makes  against  Mr.  Lincoln.  Surely, 
such  serious  inconsistency  of  statement,  such 
illogical  absurdity,  even,  could  hardly  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  biographers  if  some 
preconceived  opinion  had  not  prejudiced  their 
minds  and  blinded  their  eyes.  The  aiiimus 
of  the  book  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  written  are  only  too  apparent. 

Perhaps  it  might  suffice  to  rest  the  refu- 
tation of  this  charge  against  Mr.  lincoln’s 
religious  character  on  the  internal  evidence 
of  Col.  Lamon’s  volume,  with  which  I have 
thus  far  been  occupied.  But  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  concerning  the  authenticity 
and  accuracy  of  the  testimony  by  which  the 
charge  seems  to  be  supported. 

I have  been  amazed  to  find  that  the  prin- 
cipal persons  whose  testimony  is  given  in 
this  book  to  prove  that  their  old  friend 
lived  and  died  an  infidel,  never  wrote  a word 
of  it,  and  never  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
or  allowed  it  to  be  published  as  covering 
their  estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  and  re- 
ligious views.  They  were  simply  familiarly 
interviewed,  and  their  testimony  misrepre- 
sented, abridged  and  distorted  to  suit  the  pur- 
pose of  the  interviewer,  and  the  business  he 
had  on  hand. 

The  two  gentlemen  whose  names  are  most 
relied  upon,  and  who  stand  first  on  the  list  of 
witnesses  to  establish  the  charge  these  biog- 
raphers have  made,  are  the  Hon.  John  T. 
Stuart,  and  Col.  Jas.  H.  Matheny,  of  Spring- 
field,  old  and  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Hon.  John  T.  Stuart  is  an  ex-member  of 
Congress,  and  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  law 
partner, — a gentleman  of  the  highest  standing 
and  ability  in  his  x^rofession,  and  of  unim- 
peachable integrity.  Mr.  Lamon  has  attribu- 
ted to  Mr.  Stuart  testimony  the  most  dis- 
paraging and  damaging  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
character  and  ox)inions, — testimony  which 
Mr.  Stuart  utterly  repudiates,  both  as  to 
language  and  sentiment,  as  the  following 
letter  shows  : — 

Springfifxd,  Dec.  17th,  1872. 
Rev.  J.  a.  Reed  : 

Dear  Sir — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
statement  in  relation  to  the  religious  opinions  of  Mr. 


Lincoln,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  me,  and 
published  in  Lamon’s  Life  of  Lincoln.  The  language 
of  that  statement  is  not  mine  ; it  was  not  written  by 
me,  and  I did  not  see  it  until  it  was  in  print. 

I was  once  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s religious  opinions,  and  doubtless  said  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  an  infidel.  I 
could  not  have  said  that  “Dr.  Smith  tried  to  con- 
vert Lincoln  from  infidelity  so  late  as  1858,  and 
couldn’t  do  it.”  In  relation  to  that  point,  I stated, 
in  the  same  conversation,  some  facts  which  are  omit- 
ted in  that  statement,  and  which  I will  briefly  repeat. 
That  Eddie,  a child  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  died  in  1848  or 
1849,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  were  in  deep  grief  on 
that  account.  That  Dr.  Smith,  then  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a lady  friend  of  theirs,  called  upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  that  first  visit  resulted  in  great  inti- 
macy and  friendship  between  them,  lasting  till  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  continuing  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln till  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith.  I stated  that  I had 
heard,  at  the  time,  that  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  much  discussion  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  had  furnished 
Mr.  Lincoln  with  books  to  read  on  that  subject,  and 
among  others  one  which  had  been  written  by  himself, 
some  time  previous,  on  infidelity ; and  that  Dr.  Smith 
claimed  that  after  this  investigation  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
changed  his  opinion,  and  become  a believer  in  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  : that  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  myself  never  conversed  upon  that  subject,  and  I 
had  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  his  alleged  change 
of  opinion.  I stated,  however,  that  it  was  certainly 
true,  that  up  to  that  time  Mr.  Lincoln  had  never  reg- 
ularly attended  any  place  of  religious  worship,  but 
that  after  that  time  he  rented  a pew  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  with  his  family  constantly 
attended  the  worship  in  that  church  until  he  went  to 
Washington  as  President.  This  much  I said  at  the 
time,  and  can  now  add  that  the  Hon.  Ninian  W. 
Edwards,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  has, 
within  a few  days,  informed  me  that  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln commenced  attending  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  he  admitted  to  him  that  his  views  had  under- 
gone the  change  claimed  by  Dr.  Smith. 

I would  further  say  that  Dr.  Smith  was  a man  of 
very  great  ability,  and  on  theological  and  metaphys- 
ical subjects  had  few  superiors  and  not  many  equals. 

Truthfulness  was  a prominent  trait  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
character,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  to  believe  that  he  ever  aimed  to 
deceive,  either  by  his  woi'ds  or  his  conduct. 

Yours  truly, 

John  T.  Stuart. 

Similar  testimony,  to  the  extent  of  a page 
or  more  of  finely  printed  matter,  Mr.  Lamon 
attributes  to  Col.  Jas.  H.  Matheny,  of  Spring- 
field,  111.,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, an  able  lawyer  and  of  high  standing  in 
the  community.  Mr.  Matheny  testifies  that 
he  never  wrote  a Avord  of  what  is  attributed- 
to  him ; that  it  is  not  a fair  representation  of 
either  his  language  or  his  opinions,  and 
that  he  never  would  have  allowed  such  an 
article  to  be  published  as  covering  his  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  and  character. 
Here  is  what  this  gentleman  has  to  say,  given 
over  his  OAvn  signature  : — 
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Spring KiEi-D,  Dec.  i6th,  1872. 

Rev.  J.  a.  Reed  : 

Dear  Sir — The  language  attributed  to  me  m 
Lamoii’s  book  is  not  from  my  pen.  I did  not  write 
it,  and  it  does  not  express  my  sentiments  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s entire  life  and  character.  It  is  a mere  collection 
of  sayings  gathered  from  private  conversations  that 
were  only  true  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  earlier  life.  I would 
not  have  allowed  such  an  article  to  be  printed  oyer 
my  signature  as  covering  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s life  and  religious  sentiments.  While  I do  be- 
lieve Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  been  an  infidel  in  his  for- 
mer life,  when  his  mind  was  as  yet  unformed,  and 
his  associations  principally  with  rough  and  skeptical 
men,  yet  I believe  he  was  a very  different  man  in  later 
life ; and  that  after  associating  with  a different  class 
of  men,  and  investigating  the  subject,  he  was  a firm 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Yours  truly, 

Jas.  H.  Matheny. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I occupy  more  space 
with  the  rest  of  the  testimony,  as  there  is 
none  of  it  given  over  the  signature  of  any- 
body, save  that  which  is  given  over  the  sig- 
nature of  W.  H.  Herndon.  All  aside  from 
this  bears  evidence  of  having  been  manipula- 
ted to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  wanted, 
and  is  either  contradictory,  or  fails  to  cover 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life.  Judge 
Davis,  for  instance,  is  made  to  say  : ‘‘I  don’t 

know  anything  about  Lincoln’s  religion,  nor 
do  I think  anybody  else  knows  anything 
about  it.”  Of  what  value  can  the  testimony 
be  that  is  prefaced  with  such  declarations  of 
knowing  nothing  about  the  matter  ? 

John  J.  Nicolay  is  made  to  testify,  that 
“ to  his  knowledge  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
change  his  views  after  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton ; ” and  yet  he  states  in  immediate  con- 
nection that  “he  does  not  know  what  his 
views  were,  never  having  heard  him  explain 
them.  ’ 

Jesse  W.  Fell  either  testifies,  or  is  made 
to  testify,  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  skeptical  no- 
tions. And  yet  Mr.  Fell  admits  that  it  “ was 
eight  or  ten  years  previous  to  his  death” 
that  he  believed  him  to  be  entertaining  the 
views  of  which  he  speaks,  “ and  that  he  may 
have  changed  his  sentime?its  after  his  removal 
from  among  us.”  All  this  would  be  strange 
kind  of  testimony  on  which  to  convict  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  murder  in  the  presence  of  a judge 
and  jury.  But  with  such  evidence  it  is 
sought  to  convict  him  of  infidelity.  ^ 

We  are  enabled  to  see,  therefore,  in  the  light 
of  this  revelation,  of  what  “trustworthy  ma- 
terials ” this  book  is  composed ; how  much 
Mr.  Lamon’s  “ names  and  dates  and  authori- 
ties, by  which  he  strengthens  his  testimony,” 
are  to  be  depended  upon  ; and  what  reason 
unsuspecting  or  sympathizing  critics  and 
journalists  have  for  arriving  at  the  sage  con- 


clusion that  Mr.  Lincoln  “ was,  in  his  habit 
of  thought,  heterodox  in  the  extreme  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  a very  different  man 
from  what  he  was  supposed  to  be.”  The  evi- 
dence of  this  book,  so  far  as  the  prominent 
witnesses  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life, 
is  not  only  utterly  untrustworthy,  but  even  an 
ingenious  and  romantic  invention. 

Slaving  shown  what  claims  Mr.  I.amon’s 
book  has  to  being  the  “ only  fair  and  reliable 
history”  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  and  views, 
and  of  what  “trustworthy  materials ” it  is 
composed,  I shall  now  give  the  testimony  I 
have  collected  to  establish  what  has  ever  been 
the  public  impression,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  his  later  life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
a firm  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  infidelity  of  his  earlier  life  is 
not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider the  poverty  of  his  early  religious  instruc- 
tion’and  the  peculiar  influences  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Gideon  Welles,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  a recent  article  in 
the  Galaxy^  in  accounting  for  the  late  and 
peculiar  manifestation  of  faith  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln exhibited,  says  : “It  was  doubtless  to  be 
attributed  in  a great  measure  to  the  absence 
□f  early  religious  culture — a want  of  educa- 
tional advantages  in  his  youthful  frontier 
life.”  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  chiefly 
among  a rough,  illiterate  and  skeptical  class  of 
people,  is  amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lamon’s 
narrative. 

On  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  in  his  former  life  read  but  few 
books,  and  that  everything  he  had  read,  of 
an  intellectual  character,  bearing  on  the  truth 
of  the  Bible,  was  of  an  infidel  sort.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  ever  seen,  much  less 
read,  a work  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
till  his  interview  with  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  in  1 848. 
We  hear  of  him  as  reading  Paine,_  Vol- 
taire and  Theodore . Parker,  but  nothing  on 
the  other  side.  The  men  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  in  his  earlier  life,  it  seems,  kept 
him  well  supplied  with  their  kind  of  literature. 
He  was  familiar  with  some  of  the  master 
spirits  of  infidelity  and  theism,  but  had  never 
grappled  with  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
as  presented  by  the  great  defenders  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

But  then  Mr.  Lincoln’s  mind  was  of  too 
much  greatness  and  intellectual  candor  to 
remain  the  victim  of  a false  theory  in  the 
presence  of  clear  and  sufficient  intellectual 
testimony.  And  he  no  sooner,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  was  placed  in  possession  of 
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the  truth,  and  led  to  investigate  for  himself, 
than  he  stood  firmly  and  avowedly  on  the  side 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  proof  of  this  statement,  I first  of  all 
produce  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Dr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  pastor  at  Springfield.  In  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  opinion  of  Dr.  Smith,  it 
is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  he 
stood  so  high  in  his  esteem,  that  he  gave  him 
the  appointment  of  Consul  to  Glasgow.- 
Dr.  Smith  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  death,  and  soon  after  this  sad 
event,  Mr.  Herndon  conceived  the  notion  of 
collecting  materials  for  his  intended  biogra- 
phy. He  accordingly  addressed  a letter  to  Dr. 
Smith  in  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  getting 
some  information  from  so  respectable  a source 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  died  an  infidel. 
In  this  however  he  was  mistaken,  to  his  evi- 
dent chagrin  and  disappointment.  I shall 
give  some  extracts  from  Dr.  Smith’s  printed 
letter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Spring- 
field  Journal  of  March,  1867,  in  which  he 
gives  his  opinion  of  both  Mr.  Herndon  and 
Mr.  lincoln. 

East  Cainno,  Scotland,  24th  Jan.  1867. 

W.  H.  Herndon,  Esq.  : 

Sir — Your  letter  of  the  20th  Dec.  was  duly  re- 
ceived. In  it  you  ask  me  to  answer  several  questions 
in  relation  to  the  illustrious  President,  Abraham  lin- 
coin.  With  regard  to  your  second  question,  I beg 
leave  to  say  it  is  a very  easy  matter  to  prove  that 
while  I was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  avow  his  belief  in  the  di- 
vine authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I 
hold  that  it  is  a matter  of  the  last  importance  not  only 
to  the  present,  but  all  futui'e  generations  of  the  Great 
Republic,  and  to  all  advocates  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  throughout  the  world,  that  this  avow- 
al on  his  part,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  to- 
gether with  very  interesting  incidents  illustrative  of 
the  excellence  of  his  character,  in  my  possession,  should 
be  made  known  to  the  public.  I am  constrained, 
however,  most  respectfully  to  decline  choosing  you  as 
the  medium  through  which  such  a communication 
shall  be  made  by  me.  [Omitting  that  portion  of  the 
letter  which  bears  on  Mr.  Herndon,  I give  what  is 
written  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Lincoln. — J.  A.  R.]  My 
intercourse  with  Abraham  Lincoln  convinced  me  that 
he  was  not  only  an  honest  man,  but  preeminently  an 
upright  man — ever  ready,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  to 
render  unto  all  their  dues. 

It  was  my  honor  to  place  before  Mr.  Lincoln  argu- 
ments designed  to  prove  the  divine  authority  and  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  accompanied  by  the  argu- 
ments of  infidel  objectors  in  their  own  language.  To 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  a most 
patient,  impartial  and  searching  investigation.  To 
use  his  own  language,  he  examined  the  arguments  as 
a lawyer  who  is  anxious  to  reach  the  truth  investigates 
testimony.  The  result  was  the  announcement  by  him- 
self that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  divine  authority 
and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  was  unanswerable. 
I could  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  as  you  are 
the  person  addressed,  for  the  present  I decline.  The 


assassin  Booth,  by  his  diabolical  act,  unwittingly  sent 
the  illustrious  martyr  to  glory,  honor  and  immortality  ; 
but  his  false  friend  has  attempted  to  send  him  down  to 
posterity  with  infamy  branded  on  his  forehead,  as  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  all  he  suffered  for  his  coun- 
try’s good,  was  destitute  of  those  feelings  and  affec- 
tions without  which  there  can  be  no  real  excellency 
of  character.  Sir,  I am  with  due  respect  your  obedi- 
ent servant, 

Jas.  Smith. 

N.B. — It  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  the  friends 
of  Christianity  to  learn  that  very  shortly  after  Mix 
Lincoln  became  a member  of  my  congregation,  at  my 
request,  in  the  presence  of  a large  assembly  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Springfield,  he 
delivered  an  address  the  object  of  which  w^as  to  incul- 
cate the  importance  of  having  the  Bible  placed  in  pos- 
session of  every  family  in  the  State.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  drew  a striking  contrast  between  the  Decalogue 
and  the  moral  codes  of  the  most  eminent  law’givers  of 
antiquity,  and  closed  (as  near  as  I can  recollect)  in 
the  following  language  : “ It  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  could  by  any  possibility  have 
devised  and  given  to  man  this  excellent  and  perfect 
moral  code.  It  is  suited  to  men  in  all  conditions  of 
life,  and  includes  all  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  Crea- 
tor, to  themselves,  and  to  their  fellow-men.” 

J.  S. 

Mr.  Lamon,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
Dr.  Smith’s  testimony,  attempts  to  break 
the  force  of  it  by  the  argunientum  ad 
nauseam.  He  alludes  to  Dr.  Smith  as  a 
gentleman  of  “ slender  abilities  for  the 
conversion  of  so  distinguished  a person, 
and  as  having  in  his  zeal  composed  a heavy 
tract  out  of  his  own  head  to  suit  the  particu- 
lar case,  and  that  he  afterwards  drew  the  ac- 
knowledgment from  Mr.  Lincoln  that  it  was 
unanswerable,”  and  that  he  himself  is  the  only 
man  that  can  testify  of  such  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  lincoln.  This  is  all  the 
gratuitous  assertion  of  a man  who  is  driven  to 
the  wall  for  evidence  to  prove  his  point. 
Now  John  T.  Stuart  has  already  testified  to 
Dr.  Smith’s  abilities  as  a theologian  and  a 
metaphysician  having  few  superiors.  He 
testifies  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Smith’s  work  was 
not  written  to  suit  Mr.  Lincoln’s  case.  It 
was  written  previously,  before  Dr.  Smith  ever 
saw  Mr.  Lincoln.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Dr. 
Smith  is  the  only  one  who  can  testify  to  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  of  a 
Change  of  sentiments.  There  are  many  resi- 
dents of  Springfield,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  can  testify  to  this  admission.  I 
give  one  or  two  letters  as  a sample. 

Springfield,  Dec.  24th,  1872. 
Rev.  Jas.  A.  Reed  : 

Dear  Sir — A short  time  after  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me,  “I  have  been 
reading  a w^ork  of  Dr.  Smith  on  the  evidences  of 
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Christianity,  and  liave  heard  him  preach  and  converse 
on  the  subject,  and  1 am  now  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion.” 

Yours  truly, 

N.  W.  Edwards. 

Springfield,  Jan.  6th,  1873. 

Rev.  J.  a.  Reed  : 

Dear  Sir — Not  long  after  Dr.  Smith  came  to 
Springfield,  and  I think  very  near  the  time  of  his  son’s 
death,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me,  that  when  on  a visit 
somewhere,  he  had  seen  and  partially  read  a work  of 
Dr.  Smith  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  which  had 
led  him  to  change  his  views  about  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ; that  he  would  like  to  get  that  work  to  finish  the 
reading  of  it,  and  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Smith.  I was  an  elder  in  Dr.  Smith’s  church,  and 
took  Dr.  .Smith  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  office  and  introduced 
him,  and  Dr.  Smith  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a copy  of  his 
book,  as  I know,  at  his  own  request. 

Yours,  &c., 

Thos.  Lewis. 

There  are  many  others  who  can  testify 
that  Mr.  lancoln,  both  publicly  and  privately 
while  at  Springfield,  made  the  admission  of 
his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  did  it  in  most  unequivocal  language,  in 
addresses  before  the  Bible  Society  and  in 
Sabbath-school. 

I next  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Gurley,  Mr.  Lincoln’s  pastor  at  Washington 
city.  Even  if,  before  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Lincoln  had  entertained  the  senti- 
ments attributed  to  him,  after  he  had  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  political  elevation,  there  was 
certainly  no  necessity  for  him  any  longer  to 
be  “ playing  a sharp  game  with  the  Chris- 
tians,” and  destroying  his  peace  of  mind  by 
wearing  the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  He  was 
surely  free  now  to  worship  where  he  felt 
most  comfortable.  But  we  no  sooner  find 
him  in  Washington  than  we  find  him  settling 
down  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Gurley,  a 
sound  and  orthodox  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Gurley  was  his  intimate 
friend,  and  spiritual  counselor  and  adviser, 
during  the  most  trying  and  difficult  time  of 
his  life.  He  was  with  him  not  only  in  the 
hours  of  his  personal  family  bereavement,  but 
when  his  heart  was  heavy  and  perplexed  with 
the  welfare  of  his  country.  Having  been  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Gurley  in  the  charge  of 
his  pulpit  for  a time  previous  to  his  death, 
and  being  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
his  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  sentiments  were. 
In  the  funeral  oration  Avhich  Dr.  Gurley  de- 
livered in  Washington,  he  says  : 

“Probably  since  the  days  of  AVashington 
no  man  was  ever  so  deeply  and  firmly  em- 
bedded and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Nor  was  it  a 


mistaken  confidence  and  love.  He  deserved 
it — deserved  it  all.  He  merited  it  by  his 
character,  by  his  acts,  and  by  the  whole  tone 
and  tenor  of  his  life  . . . His  integrity  was 
thorough,  all-j)ervading,  all-controlling  and 
incorruiitible.  He  saw  his  duty  as  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a great  and  imperiled  people, 
and  he  determined  to  do  his  duty,  seeking  the 
guidance,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Him  of 
whom  it  is  written  : ‘ He  giveth  power  to 

the  faint,  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He 
increaseth  strength.’ 

“Never  shall  I forget  the  emphatic  and 
deep  emotion  with  which  he  said  in  this  very 
room,  to  a company  of  clergymen  who  called 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him  in  the  darkest 
days  of  our  civil  conflict : ‘ Gentlemen,  my 
hope  of  success  in  this  struggle  rests  on  that 
immutable  foundation,  the  justness  and  the 
goodness  of  God ; and  when  events  are  very 
threatening  I still  hope  that  in  some  way  all 
will  be  Avell  in  the  end,  because  our  cause  is 
just  and  God  will  be  on  our  side.’  ” 

This  was  uttered  when  Dr.  Gurley  was  not 
aware,  as  I suppose,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  ever 
been  charged  with  entertaining  infidel  senti- 
ments. While  sitting  in  the  study  one  day  with 
him,  conversing  on  Mr.  Lincoln’s  character,  I 
asked  him  about  the  rumor  of  his  infidelity 
then  being  circulated  by  Mr.  Herndon.  He 
said,  “ I do  not  believe  a word  of  it.  It  could 
not  have  been  true  of  him  while  here,  for  I have 
had  frequent  and  intimate  conversations  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  when  he  could  have  had  no  mo- 
tive to  deceive  me,  and  I considered  him  sound 
not  only  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion 
but  on  all  its  fundamental  doctrines  and 
teaching.  And  more  than  that : in  the  latter 
days  of  his  chastened  and  weary  life,  after 
the  death  of  his  son  Willie,  and  his  visit  to 
the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  he  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  lost  confidence 
in  everything  but  God,  and  that  he  now  be- 
lieved his  heart  was  changed,  and  that  he 
loved  the  Saviour,  and  if  he  was  not  deceived 
in  himself,  it  was  his  intention  soon  to  make 
a profession  of  religion.”  Language  to  this 
effect  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  appears,  used  in  con- 
versation with  other  persons,  and  I refer  next 
to  the  corroborating  testimony  of  Noah 
Brooks,  Esq.,  now  associated  with  the  New 
York  Tribune.  This  gentleman  has  already 
published  most  interesting  testimony  in  rela- 
tion to  ]\Ir.  Lincoln's  religious  sentiments  in 
Harper's  Monthly  of  July,  1865.  In  order 
that  his  testimony  may  be  fully  appreciated, 
I will  here  state,  on  the  authority  of  a 
mutual  friend,  that  “Mr.  Brooks  is  himself 
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an  earnest  Christian  man,  and  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  private  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  which  office  he  would  have  acceded 
had  Mr.  Lincoln  lived.  He  was  so  intimate 
with  the  President  that  he  visited  him  social- 
ly at  times  when  others  were  refused  admis- 
sion, took  tea  with  the  family,  spending 
evenings  with  him,  reading  to  him,  and  con- 
versing with  him  freely  on  social  and  religious 
topics,  and  in  my  opinion  knows  more  of  the 
secret  inner  life  and  religious  views  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, at  least  during  the  term  of  his  presi- 
dency, than  any  man  living.”  The  following 
is  a letter  which  I have  received  from  Mr. 
Brooks  in  relation  to  his  views  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s religious  sentiments  : — 

New  York,  Dec.  31st,  1872. 

Rev.  J.  a.  Reeu  : 

My  dear  Sir — In  addition  to  what  has  appeared 
from  my  pen,  I will  state  that  I have  had  many  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  were  more  or  less 
of  a religious  character,  and  while  I never  tried  to 
draw  anything  like  a statement  of  his  views  from  him, 
yet  he  freely  expressed  himself  to  me  as  having  “a 
hope  of  blessed  immortality  through  Jesus  Christ.  ” His 
views  seemed  to  settle  so  naturally  around  that  state- 
ment, that  I considered  no  other  necessar}\  His  lan- 
guage seemed  not  that  of  an  inquirer,  but  of  one  who 
had  a prior  settled  belief  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Once  or  twice,  speaking  to 
me  of  the  change  which  had  come  upon  him,  he  said, 
while  he  could  not  fix  any  definite  time,  yet  it  was  af- 
ter he  came  here,  and  I am  very  positive  that  in  his 
OUT!  mind  he  identified  it  with  about  the  time  of 
Willie’s  death.  He  said,  too,  that  after  he  went  to 
the  White  House  he  kept  up  the  habit  of  daily  prayer. 
Sometimes  he  said  it  was  only  ten  words,  but  those 
ten  words  he  had.  There  is  no  possible  reason  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  ever  deceive  me  as 
to  his  religious  sentiments.  In  many  conversations 
with  him,  I absorbed  the  firm  conviction  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  at  heart  a Christian  man,  believed  in 
the  Saviour,  and  was  seriously  considering  the  step 
which  would  formally  connect  him  with  the  visible 
Church  on  earth.  Certainly,  any  suggestion  as  to 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  skepticism  or  infidelity,  to  me  who 
knew  him  intimately  from  1862  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  is  a monstrous  fiction — a shocking  perversion. 

Yours  truly, 

Noah  Brooks, 

The  following  extract  I add  also  from  Mr. 
Brooks’s  article  in  Ha?'per' s Motithly  of 
July,  1865;  “There  was  something  touch- 
ing in  his  child-like  and  simple  reliance  on 
Divine  aid,  especially  when  in  such  extremi- 
ties as  he  sometimes  fell  into  ; then,  though 
prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures  was  his 
constant  habit,  he  more  earnestly  than  ever 
sought  that  strength  which  is  promised  when 
mortal  help  faileth.  He  said  once,  ‘ I have 
been  many  times  driven  to  my  knees  by  the 
overwhelming  conviction  that  I had  nowhere 


else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom,  and  that  of  all 
about  me,  seemed  insufficient  for  that  day.’ 
At  another  time  he  said,  ‘ I am  very  sure 
that  if  I do  not  go  away  from  here  a wiser 
man,  I shall  go  away  a better  man  for  having 
learned  here  what  a very  poor  sort  of  a man 
I am.’” 

Mr.  Carpenter,  author  of  Six.  Mo?iths  m 
the  White  House.,  whose  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  gives  importance  to  his  testimony, 
says  that  “ he  believed  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  a 
sincere  Christian,”  and  among  other  proofs 
of  it  gives  another  well-authenticated  admis- 
sion (made  by  Mr.  Idncoln  to  an  estimable 
lady  of  Brooklyn,  laboring  in  the  Christian 
Commission)  of  a change  of  heart,  and  of 
his  intention  at  some  suitable  opportunity  to 
make  a profession  of  religion. 

Ylr.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a 
gentleman  of  rare  literary  attainments,  and 
•of  unquestionable  veracity,  has  given  very 
important  testimony  in  relation  to  one  par- 
ticular point,  more  especially,  Air.  Lincoln’s 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Both 
Mr.  Herndon  and  Mr.  Lamon  persist  in  as- 
serting that  Mr.  Lincoln  never  used  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  except  to  deny  his  divinity, 
and  that  Mr.  Bateman  is  “ the  sole  and  only 
man  who  dare  say  that  Air.  Idncoln  believed 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God.” 

Mr.  Bateman  testifies  that  in  i860,  Air. 
Lincoln  in  conversation  with  him  used  the 
following  language  : “I  know  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  He  hates  injustice  and  slavery. 
I see  the  storm  coming,  and  I know  that  His 
hand  is  in  it.  If  He  has  a place  and  a work 
for  me,  and  I think  He  has,  I believe  I am 
ready.  I am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything. 
I know  I am  right,  because  I know  that  li- 
berty is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it  and  Christ 
is  God.  I have  told  them  a house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand ; and  Christ  and 
reason  say  the  same,  and  they  will  find  it  so.” 
&c.  This  testimony  was  originally  given 
in  Holland’s  Life  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Herndon, 
at  first  unwilling  to  impeach  Air.  Bateman’s 
veracity,  suggests  a doubt  “whether  he  is 
correctly  reported  in  Holland’s  history;” 
presently,  however,  summoning  courage,  he 
ventures  the  affirmation  : On  my  word  the 

world  may  take  it  for  granted  that  Holland 
is  wrong  ; that  he  does  not  state  Air.  Lincoln’s 
views  correctly.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  “ between  himself  and  Dr.  Holland,  Mr. 
Bateman  is  not  in  a very  pleasant  situation.” 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  Air.  Herndon’s 
“ word,”  in  a matter  where  his  prejudices  are 
so  violent  and  his  convictions  so  obstinate, 
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is  hardly  a sufficient  denial  with  which  to 
oi^pose  the  deliberate  and  iinretracted  state- 
ment of  an  intelligent  and  reputable  witness. 
And  Mr.  Bateman  has  no'  need  to  be  dis- 
turbed, so  long  as  the  “ unpleasantness”  of 
his  situation  is  occasioned  by  no  more  seiious 
discomfort  than  Mr.  Herndon’s  unsupported 
contradiction.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
Mr.  Herndon  offers  a denial,  based  on  general 
impressions  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  cbaracter, 
against  the  direct,  specific,  and  detailed  testi- 
mony of  a careful  and  competent  man  as  to 
what  he  heard  with  his  own  ears.  Mr.  Hem- 
don  simply  did  not  hear  what  Mr.  Bateman 
did  hear  ; and  is  in  the  position  of  that  Irish- 
man on  trial  for  his  life,  who,  when  one  witness 
swore  directly  that  he  saw  the  accused  com- 
mit the  crime,  proposed  to  put  upon  the 
stand  a dozen  witnesses  who  could  swear  they 
did  not  see  him. 

Mr.  Ivamon  also  states  that  Mr.  Bateman 
is  a respectable  citizen,  whose  general  repu- 
tation for  truth  and  veracity  is  not  to  be  im- 
peached, but  his  story,  as  reported  in  Hol- 
land’s Life  of  Lmcoln,  is  so  inconsistent  with 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  whole  character  that  it  must 
be  rejected  as  altogether  incredible.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  Mr.  Lamon,  he 
has  not  so  impressed  us  with  the  trustworthy 
nature  of  the  materials  of  his  own  book,  as 
that  we  can  afford  to  distrust  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  either  Dr.  Holland  or  Mr. 
Bateman  for  his  sake.  If  anybody’s  story 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  life  and  sentiments  is  to  be 
“rejected  as  inconsistent  and  altogether  in- 
credible,” the  testimony  thus  far  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is  Mr.  Lamon’ s story.  At 
least  that  is  the  “unpleasant  situation”  in 
which  we  shall  leave  the  matter,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Bateman  and  Dr.  Holland  are  con- 
cerned in  it. 

But  Mr.  Bateman  is  not  the  only  one  who 
can  testify  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  use  the 
name  of  the  Saviour,  and  believed  him  to  be 
the  Christ  of  God.  I have  given  several  in- 
stances already  in  which  he  used  the  name 
of  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  avowed  that  he 
loved  him.  Moreover,  he  could  not  have 
avowed  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  many  witnesses  testify,  if  he 
did  not  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  of 
God. 

To  the  various  testimony  which  we  have 
thus  far  cited  it  only  remains  for  me  to  add 
the  testimony  of  his  own  lips.  In  his  address 
to  the  colored  people  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a copy  of 
the  Bible,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : “ In  regard  to 
this  great  Book,  1 have  only  to  say,  it  is  the 


best  gift  which  God  has  ever  given  to  man. 
All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
is  communicated  to  us  through  this  Book. 

To  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Deming,  of  Conn.,  he 
said  tliat  “ the  article  of  his  faith  was  con- 
tained in  the  Saviour’s  condensed  statement 
of  both  law  and  gospel — ‘Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.’ 

Mr.  Herndon  affirms  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did 
not  believe  in  the  “Christian  dogma  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  : ” he  belicved^  that  “God 
would  not  and  could  not  forgive  sin.  He  did 
not  believe  in  forgiveness  through  ^ Christ, 
nor  in  fact  in  any  doctrine  of  forgiveness. 
In  reading  Mr.  Lincoln’s  proclamations,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  he  does  very  distinctly  re- 
cognize the  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  on  the  part  of  God,  and  very  earnestly 
implores  the  people  to  seek  the  forgiveness 
of  their  sins.  In  his  proclamation  of  a fast- 
day,  August,  1 86 1,  are  these  words  ; 

“ And  whereas,  it  is  fit  and  becoming  in 
all  people,  at  all  times,  to  acknowledge  and 
revere  the  supreme  government  of  God ; to 
bow  in  humble  submission  to  his^  chastise- 
ments ; to  confess  and  deplore^  their  sins  and 
transgressions,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
and  to  pray  with  all  fervency  and  contrition 
for  the  pardon  of  their  past  offenses,  and  for 
a blessing  on  their  present  and  prospective 
action,”  etc. 

Read  also  his  proclamation  enforcing  the 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  ask  yourself.  Could  an 
infidel  have  done  this  ? 

The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  desires  and  enjoins  the  orderly  obseiyance 
of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  in  the  military 
and  naval  service.  The  importance  for  man  and 
beast  of  the  prescribed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  iignts 
of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailors,  y becoming  deference 
to  the  best  sentiment  of  a Christian  people,  and  a due 
ref^ard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor 
hmhe  Army  and  Navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of 
a strict  necessity.  The  discipline  and  charactei  of  tne 
National  forces  should  not  suffer,  nor  the  cause  they 
defend  be  imperiled,  by  the  profanation  of  the  day 
and  the  name  of  the  Most  Idigh.  At  this  time  of 
public  distress,  adopting  the  words  of  Washington  m 
1776,  “ Men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  service  of 
God  and  their  country  without  abandoning  themselves 
to  vice  and  immorality.”  The  first  general  order 
issued  by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  after  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which 
our  institutions  were  founded  and  should  ever  be 
defended  : “ The  General  ho,pes  and  trusts  that  every 
officer  and  man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act  as  be- 
comes a Christian  soldier  defending  the  dearest  rights 
and  liberties  of  his  country.” 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Besides  all  this,  we  find  Mr.  Lincoln  often 
using  the  very  language  of  the  Saviour,  as 
not  only  expressing  but  giving  the  sanction 
of  Divine  authority  to  his  own  views  and 
opinions.  What  a remarkable  instance  of  it 
in  the  solemn  words  that  fell  from  his  lips 
in  his  last  inaugural,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol ! Standing  upon  the  verge  of 
his  grave,  as  he  was  that  da}--,  and  addressing 
his  last  official  words  to  his  countrymen,  his 
lips  touched  as  with  the  finger  of  inspiration, 
he  said  : — 

“ The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes. 
‘Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offenses,  for 
it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  will  come  ; but 
woe  unto  the  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.’^  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American 
Slavery  is  one  of  these  offenses  which,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but 
which,  having  continued  through  His  appoint- 
ed time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He 
gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  of- 
fense came,  shall  we  discern  any  departure 
therein^  from  those  Divine  attributes  which 
the  believers  in  a living  God  always  ascribe 
to  him  ? hondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  the  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  pass 
away.  Yet  if  God  will  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another 
drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  so  must  it  still  be  said,  ‘ The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.” 

Thus  it  appears,  that  whether  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  ever  accustomed  to  blaspheme  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  or  not,  or  whether  he  was  ever 
accustomed  to  deny  His  divinity  or  not,  as  his 
defamers  allege,  he  is  willing,  in  the  last 
eventful  days  of  his  life,  standing  at  the 
nation’s  Capitol,  ill  the  hearing  of  the  swelling 
multitude  that  hangs  upon  his  lips,  to  use  the 
language  of  that  Saviour  to  adorn  and  give  the 
sanction  of  Divine  authority  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sentences  of  his  official  address. 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  who 
is  engaged  in  a review  of  his  work  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln’s life,  writes  me  that  “ from  the  time  he 
left  Springfield,  with  the  touching  request  for 
the  prayers  of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  his  words  were  the  words  of 
a Christian,  revering  the  Bible,  and  obeying  its 
precepts.  A spirit  of  reverence  and  deep  re- 
ligious feeling  pervades  nearly  all  the  public 
utterances  and  state  papers  of  his  later  life.” 


The  following  interesting  testimony  fromjj 
Rev.  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  of  the  First  Pres-| 
byterian  Church  of  Washington  City,  givesi 
us  a little  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  i 
Lincoln’s  mind  and  religious  sentiments  : — ; 

WashinCxTon  City,  Nov.  icth,  1872.  \ 

Rev.  Jas.  A.  Reed  : 

Dear  Bro, — It  was  in  the  last  (3ays  of  1862,; 
about  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seriously  cohtemplat-  V 
ing  the  issuing  of  the  Emancipation  proclamation,  that  • 
I,  in  company  with  some  friends  of  the  President,  call-  ’ 
ed  upon  him.  After  some  conversation,  in  which  he  : 
seemed  disposed  to  have  his  joke  and  fun,  he  settled  1 
down  to  a serious  consideration  of  the  subject  before  ■ 
his  mind,  and  for  one  half-hour  poured  forth  a volume  - 
of  the  deepest  Christian*  philosophy  I ever  heard. 
He  began  by  saying — 

“The  ways  of  God  are  mysterious  and  profound 
beyond  all  comprehension — ‘who  by  searching  can  ‘ 
find  Him  out  ? ’ Now,  judging  after  the  manner  of  men, 
taking  counsel  of  our  sympathies  and  feelings,  if  it 
had  been  left  to  us  to  determine  it,  we  would  have  had 
no  war.  And  going  further  back  to  the  occasion  of  it,  ' 
we  would  have  had  no  slavery.  And  tracing  it  still 
further  back,  we  would  have  had  no  evil.  There  is 
the  mystery  of  the  universe  which  no  man  can  solve, 
and  , it  is  at  that  point  that  the  human  understanding 
utterly  backs  down.  And  then  there  is  nothing  left  but 
for  the  heart  of  man  to  take  up  faith  and  believe  and  : 
trust  where  it  cannot  reason.  Now,  I believe  we  are 
all  agents  and  instruments  of  Divine  providence.  On 
both  sides  we  are  working  out  the  will  of  God  ; yet  how 
strange  the  spectacle  ! Here  is  one  half  the  nation 
prostrated  in  prayer  that  God  will  help  them  to  de- 
stroy the  Union  and  build  up  a government  upon  the 
corner-stone  of  human  bondage.  And  here  is  the 
other  half  equally  earnest  in  their  prayers  and  efforts 
to  defeat  a purpose  which  they  regard  as  so  repug- 
nant to  their  ideas  of  human  nature  and  the  rights 
of  society,  as  well  as  liberty  and  independence. 
They  want  slavery  ; w'e  want  freedom.  They  want  a 
servile  class ; we  want  to  make  equality  practical  as  far 
as  possible.  And  they  are  Christians,  and  we  are 
Christians.  They  and  we  are  praying  and  fighting  for 
results  exactly  the  opposite.  What  must  God  think  of 
such  a posture  of  affairs?  There  is  but  one  solution 
- — self-deception.  Somewhere  there  is  a fearful  heresy 
in  our  religion,  and  I cannot  think  it  lies  in  the  love  of 
liberty  and  in  the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  j 

“ What  I am  to  do  in  the  present  emergency  time 
will  determine.  I hold  myself  in  my  present  position  ’ 
and  with  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  an  instrument 
of  Providence,  I have  my  own  views  and  purposes. 

I have  my  convictions  of  duty,  and  my  notions  of  what 
is  right  to  be  done.  But  I am  conscious  every  moment 
that  all  I am  and  all  I have  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  a Higher  Power,  and  that  Power  can  use  me  or 
not  use  me  in  any  manner,  and  at  any  time,  as  in  His 
wisdom  and  might  may  be  pleasing  to  Him. 

“Nevertheless,  I am  no  fatalist.  I believe  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  human  conscience,  and  that  men  are 
responsible  beings  ; that  God  has  a right  to  hold  them, 
and  will  hold  them,  to  a strict  personal  account  for  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body.  But,  sirs,  I do  not  mean  to 
give  you  a lecture  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  These  are  simply  with  me  the  convictions 
and  realities  of  great  and  vital  truths,  the  power  and 
demonstration  of  which  I see  now  in  the  light  of  this 
our  national  struggle  as  I have  never  seen  before. 
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God  only  knows  the  issue  of  this  business.  He  has' 
destroyed  nations  from  the  map  of  history  for  their 
sins.  Nevertheless  my  hopes  prevail  generally  above 
my  fears  for  our  own  Republic,  'bhe  times  are  dark, 
the  spirits  of  ruin  are  abroad  in  all  their  power,  and 
the  mercy  of  God  alone  can  save  us.” 

So  did  the  President  discourse  until  we  felt  we 
were  imposing  on  his  time,  and  rising  we  took  our 
leave  of  him,  confident  tliat  he  would  be  true  to  those 
convictions  of-right  and  duty  which  were  derived  from 
so  deep  a Christian  philosophy. 

Yours  truly,  Byron  Sunderland. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  Pastor  of  the  first 
Baptist  Church  of  Springfield,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
visited  him  and  his  family  in  Washington 
previous  to  his  death,  has  left  most  interesting 
testimony  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  re- 
ligious sentiments,  confirmatory  of  what  has 
been  given,  and  which  is  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Miner  sums  up  his  impressions  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  follows  : “ All  that  was  said  during 

that  memorable  afternoon  I spent  alone  with 
that  great  and  good  man  is  engraven  too 
deeply  on  my  memory  ever  to  be  effaced.  I 
felt  certain  of  this  fact,  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln 
w'as  not  really  an  experimental  Christian,  he 
was  acting  like  one.  He  was  doing  his  duty 
manfully,  and  looking  to  God  for  help  in 
time  of  need  ; and,  like  the  immortal  W ashing- 
ton,  he  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
pray  himself.”  And  here  I would  relate  an 
incident  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1861,  as  told  me  by  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Said  she  : 
“ Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the  conclusion  of  his 
inaugural  address  the  morning  it  w’'as  deliver- 
ed. The  family  being  present,  he  read  it  to 
them.  He  then  said  he  wished  to  be  left 
alone  for  a short  time.  The  family  retired 
to  an  adjoining  room,  but  not  so  far  distant 
but  that  the  voice  of  prayer  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  There,  closeted  with  God 
alone,  surrounded  by  the  enemies  who  w^ere 
ready  to  take  his  life,  he  commended  his 
country’s  cause  and  all  dear  to  him  to  God’s 
providential  care,  and  with  a mind  calmed  with 
communion  with  his  Father  in  heaven,  and 
courage  equal  to  the  danger,  he  came  forth 
from  that  retirement  ready  for  duty.” 

With  such  testimony,  gathered  from  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  standing,  and  much  more 
that  I could  add  to  confirm  it,  I leave  the 
later  life  and  religious  sentiments  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  dispassionate  and  chari- 
table judgment  of  a grateful  people.  While 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  spared  to  indicate  his  religious  senti- 
ments by  a profession  of  his  faith  in  accor- 
dance with  the  institutions  of  the  Christian 


religion,  yet  it  is  very  clear  that  he  had  this 
step  in  view,  and  was  seriously  contemplating 
it,  as  a sense  of  its  fitness  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  his  duty  grew  upon  him.  He  did  not 
ignore  a relation  to  the  Christian  church  as 
an  obsolete  duty  and  an  unimportant  matter. 
How  often  do  we  hear  him  thanking  God  for 
the  churches  ! And  he  was  fast  bringing  hi-s 
life  into  conformity  to  the  Christian  standard. 
The  coarse  story-telling  of  his  early  days  was 
less  indulged  in  in  his  later  life.  Hon. 
Isaac  N.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Lincoln’s  physician  at  Washington,  Dr. 
Stone,  all  testify  that  “while  his  stories  and 
anecdotes  were  racy,  witty  and  pointed  be- 
yond all  comparison,”  yet  they  “ never  heard 
one  of  a character  needing  palliation  or  ex- 
cuse.” His  physician,  Dr.  Stone,  testifies 
that  “ Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  purest-hearted 
man  he  ever  came  in  contact  with.” 

His  disposition  to  attend  the  theater  in 
later  life  (if  to  any  one  it  seems  to  need 
apology)  was  not  so  much  a fondness  for  the 
play-house  as  a relief  from  his  mental  anxie- 
ty, and  an  escape  from  the  incessant  pressure 
of  visitors  at  the  White  House.  “ It  is  a 
well-known  fact,”  says  Dr.  Miner,  “that  he 
would  not  have  been  at  the  theater  on  that 
fatal  night,  but  to  escape  the  multitude  who 
were  that  evening  pressing  into  the  White 
House  to  shake  hands  with  him.  It  has 
been  said  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  urged  her  hus- 
band to  go  to  the  theater  against  his^  will. 
This  is  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  she  tried  to 
persuade  him  not  to  go,  but  he  insisted.  He 
said,  ‘ I must  have  a little  rest.  A large  and 
overjoyed,  excited  people  will  visit  me  to- 
night. My  arms  are  lame  by  shaking  hands 
with  the  multitude,  and  the  people  will  pull 
me  to  pieces.’  He  went  to  the  theater,  not 
because  he  was  interested  in  the  play,  but 
because  he  was  care-worn  and  needed  quiet 
and  repose.  Mrs.  Lincoln  informed  me  that 
he  seemed  t©  take  no  notice  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  theater  from  the  time  he  entered  it 
till  the  discharge  of  the  fatal  pistol.  She  said 
that  the  last  day  he  lived  was  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  The  very  last  moments  of  his  con- 
scious life  were  spent  in  conversation  with 
her  about  his  future  plans,  and  what  he 
wanted  to  do  when  his  term  of  office  expired. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  and 
see  the  places  hallowed  by  the  footprints  of 
the  Saviour.  He  was  saying  there  was  no 
city  he  so  much  desired  to  see  as  Jerusalem  ; 
and  with  that  word  half  spoken  on  his  tongue, 
the  bullet  of  the  assassin  entered  his  brain,  and 
the  soul  of  the  great  and  good  President  was 
carriedby  angels  to  the  New  Jerusalem  above.” 


